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JAMES  EDDY. 

»» 

Born  May  29TH,  1806.  Died  May  i8th,  1888. 


Biographical  Sketch. 
Memorial  Service. 
Selected  Thoughts. 


“THE  SOULS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  ARE  IN  THE  HAND  OF 
GOD,  AND  THERE  SHALL  NO  EVIL  TOUCH  THEM.” 


providence:  : 

J.  A.  & R.  A.  Reid,  Printers}. 
1889. 
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[FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  MAY  19,  1888.] 
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James  Eddy. 


The  death  of  James  Eddy,  which  occurred  early  yes- 
terday morning  at  his  home  on  Bell  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, removes  from  Providence  one  of  its  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, and  an  art  connoisseur  of  splendid  ability,  exquisite 
taste,  and  wide  knowledge.  He  was  a native  of  this 
city,  and  was  the  eleventh  child  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
(James)  Eddy.  He  was  born  May  29,  1806,  and  when  a 
boy  went  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  an  engraver. 
He  had  natural  talent  of  a high  order,  and  having  a pas- 
sionate love  for  art  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  became  a 
very  skillful  engraver.  As  soon  as  he  learned  the  trade 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  while  engaged  there  he  made 
a trip  to  Europe  to  purchase  a finer  set  of  engraver’s  tools 
than  could  at  that  time  be  procured  in  this  country. 
While  in  Europe  he  visited  the  art  galleries  aud  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  good  copies  of  the  famous  paintings 
he  saw  there  would  sell  readily  at  profitable  prices  in  this 
country,  and  he  invested  his  funds  in  that  way.  His 
anticipations  were  fully  realized,  and  he  became  an  exten- 
sive purchaser  and  seller  of  paintings  and  works  of  art. 
He  made  ten  trips  to  Europe,  collecting  and  purchasing 
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works  of  art.  He  engaged  many  artists  in  reproducing 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  became  an  adept  in 
retouching  and  glazing  the  paintings,  an  accomplishment 
of  which  he  was  very  proud,  for  he  considered  that  in 
that  particular  branch  he  was  unexcelled  by  any  man. 
He  disposed  of  his  purchases  at  auction  sales  in  IS^ew 
York,  Boston,  Providence,  and  other  cities,  and  accumu- 
lated a considerable  fortune,  which  was  increased  by  judi- 
cious investment  in  'New  York  real  estate.  When  forty 
years  of  age  he  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Merriam,  of  Boston, 
and  resided  in  that  city  several  years.  They  had  two 
sons  who  died  while  young,  and  two  daughtei’S  who  sur- 
vive them,  Mrs.  Eddy  having  passed  away  several  years 
ago.  He  always  regarded  Providence  as  his  home,  and 
when  he  retired  from  active  business  life,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  war,  he  came  to  this  city,  and  has  since  re- 
sided here  in  a spacious  and  elegant  mansion  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  north  of  Broadway  at  its  western  end.  The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  laid  out  elaborately  and  artist- 
ically with  curving  walks  and  drives  on  the  plateau 
where  the  mansion  stands,  while  the  hill  sloping  below  is 
terraced  and  adds  materially  to  the  picturescpieness  of 
the  estate.  The  house  is  fairly  a museum  of  art,  and  he 
doubtless  possessed  one  of  the  most  charming  homes  in 
New  England.  At  the  entrance  to  the  estate  there 
stands  a substantial  brick  edifice  for  public  worship, 
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which  he  erected  in  1875,  for  the  use  of  people  who  de- 
sired to  worship  as  their  conscience  dictated  and  without 
having  their  views  restricted  by  the  orthodox  doctrines. 
The  vestry  of  this  edifice,  which  is  known  as  the  Bell 
Street  Chapel,  was  used  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1876  by  the  Providence  Free  Religious  Society,  which, 
since  that  time,  has  been  located  in  Blackstone  Hall. 
Ml*.  Eddy  was  not  a member  of  the  society,  for  he  did  not 
coincide  with  the  opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
body.  He  was  a firm  believer  in  God  as  the  creator  and 
originator  of  the  universe  and  mankind,  while  he  did  not 
agree  with  orthodox  doctrines.  He  once  told  a friend, 
who  made  inquiries  concerning  the  erection  of  the  chapel, 
that  he  built  it  as  a voluntary  monument  of  praise  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  life  and  many  attendant  bless- 
ings that  had  been  given  him.  The  main  auditorium  on 
the  second  floor  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  to-morrow, 
when  his  obsequies  will  be  solemnized  thei*e.  He  leaves 
two  daughters,  one  of  them  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Harris, 
and  the  other  is  unmarried.  Both  are  prominently  iden- 
tified with  charitable  and  beneficent  organizations. 
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If  ‘Ho  reform  a man  one  must  begin  with  his  grand- 
father,” to  know  how  a man  is  formed  one  must  know 
something  of  his  ancestry.  James  Eddy  came  from  a 
stin*dy,  strongly-marked  stock  ; descended  from  one 
William  Eddye,  Yicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Cran- 
brook,  England,  who  died  in  1616. 

Two  sons  of  this  clergyman,  who  is  spoken  of  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a most  virtuous  man  and  successful 
pastor,  came  to  this  country  in  1630.  From  these  two, 
J ohn  and  Samuel  Eddy,  have  sprung  a numerous  family, 
justifying  in  a striking  degree  the  Saxon  meaning  of  the 
name  Eddy  — “ Prosperity.” 

And  some  of  these  descendants,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  assembled  at  James 
Eddy’s  chapel,  to  celebrate  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  at  Plymouth  of  the  first  pilgrims 
of  the  name. 

On  that  occasion  enough  was  developed  respecting 
the  blood  and  breeding  of  the  clan  to  give  a clear  idea  of 
its  genius  and  tendencies  of  growth.  The  orator  of  the 
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day,  Dr.  Zachary  Eddy,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  said  he  had 
felt  at  first  that  his  was  to  be  a hard  task,  since  the 
family  had  been  a dead  level  of  respectability  for  three 
hundred  years.”  But,  as  he  had  more  closely  examined 
its  history,  he  had  discovered  not  only  a very  high  average 
of  mental  and  moral  power,  but  some  very  considerable 
eminencies  of  individual  character  and  attainment. 

The  family  throughout  was  notable  for  its  fine,  strong 
physique,  its  large  households  of  many  sons,  its  sound 
sense  and  thrifty  management  of  affairs,  its  clean  and 
virtuous  living,  and  its  exceptional  religious  bent. 

James  Eddy  illustrated  many  of  these  family  traits  in 
a marked  degree.  His  sound  mind  in  a sound  body  gave 
him  seeming  youth  at  eighty  years,  and  kept  the  balance 
of  powers  until  his  death  at  eighty-two.  His  industry, 
exceptional  executive  power,  thrift  and  business  capacity, 
made  him  easily  successful  in  affairs.  His  excellent  under- 
standing, his  pure  and  strong  moral  nature,  and  his  kind 
heart,  made  him  a trusted  counselor  and  useful  citizen. 
And  that  religious  tendency,  which,  from  the  Vicar  of 
Dunstan  down,  made  so  many  Eddys  ministers,  became  in 
him  the  most  essential  and  peculiar  endowment  of  char- 
acter. In  him,  indeed,  the  form  of  its  manifestation  dif- 
fered greatly  from  the  general  evangelical  ” tendency  of 
the  family  belief.  He  was  ever  eager,  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  clan,  “ to  strengthen  those  things  which  remain,”  but 
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rather  to  seek  and  find  new  understandings  of  truth,  and 
new  applications  of  moral  law.  But  as  the  attitude  of  the 
soul  toward  the  Highest,  and  not  the  point  from  which  the 
uplook  is  taken,  is  the  index  to  the  religious  nature,  the 
so-called  ^Mnfidel”of  the  Eddy  family  was  really  one  with 
the  most  recognized  devout  of  the  name.  Down  to  the 
last  years  and  months  of  his  life  he  would  turn  with 
delight  from  the  business  world,  in  which  he  was  a 
respected  leader  among  men,  to  trace  the  working  of  some 
great  moral  or  spiritual  law.  And  curiously  mixed  among 
his  papers  were  careful  estimates  of  material  values  — of 
houses,  lands,  stocks  and  bonds  — and  the  written  invo- 
cations ” which  voiced  the  deep  prayerfulness  of  his 
nature. 

^ot  much  is  in  our  possession  respecting  Mr.  Eddy’s 
boyhood  and  youth.  An  intimate  friend  of  sixty  years 
tells  us  that  when  James  was  a little  boy  he  was  per- 
suaded by  some  companions  to  smoke  a cigar.  During 
the  sickness  which  followed,  his  mother  advised  him 
never  to  repeat  the  experience.  And  he  then  gave  her 
his  promise  that  he  would  never  smoke.  This  promise 
was  faithfully  kept  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  And  to 
this  little  incident  we  owe  something  of  the  bodily  clean- 
ness which  fitly  symbolized  Mr.  Eddy’s  purity  of  spirit. 

At  one  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Eddy’s  attention  was  spe- 
cially drawn  to  matters  concerning  physical  health,  and 
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he  became  a ^‘vegetarian”  in  theory  and  practice.  Later, 
perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a varied  and 
attractive  diet  while  discarding  meat,  especially  during 
his  frequent  absences  from  home,  he  changed  in  this  par- 
ticular and  began  again  the  moderate  use  of  animal  food. 

The  same  valued  friend  tells  another  anecdote  which 
illustrates  James  Eddy’s  natural  talent  for  engraving,  and 
other  fine  uses  of  pen  and  tool.  When  the  lad  was  only 
fourteen  years  old,  he  made  a copy  of  a two  dollar  bank 
bill  in  India  ink.  After  it  was  finished  he  gave  it  to  a 
store-keeper,  who,  supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  put  it  in 
his  money-drawer.  James  inquired  if  the  bill  was  good, 
and  asked  the  man  to  specially  examine  it.  After  more 
thorough  inspection,  the  store-keeper  declared  his  belief 
that  the  note  was  a good  one.  Whereupon,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, young  James  told  him  that  he  had  made  the  bill 
himself ! 

The  remarkable  skill  shown  by  this  copy  of  a bank 
note,  led  to  James  Eddy’s  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver, 
and  resulted  in  his  great  success  in  the  art.  He  had 
from  boyhood,  as  this  incident  shows,  and  he  retained  to 
old  age,  a facile  hand  and  a ready  application  to  all  forms 
of  mechanic  art.  He  loved  to  “tinker,”  to  mend,  and 
make,  and  change  all  sorts  of  things.  His  family  now 
treasure  proofs  of  his  skill  as  an  engraver,  but  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  homes  he  left  are  witnesses  in  every  part 
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to  his  general  taste  and  varied  facility  in  mechanical 
ways.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  made  fine  drawings  for 
architectural  purposes,  which  commanded  high  prices. 
And  down  to  the  last  months  of  his  life,  his  delicate,  sure 
touch  with  pen  and  pencil  was  the  wonder  of  his  friends. 

]S^or  did  his  remarkable  power  of  appreciation  and 
reproduction  of  form  end  here.  In  the  purely  artistic  he 
might  have  become  a recognized  master,  had  he  made  the 
higher  elements  of  art  his  personal  life  devotion.  With- 
out artistic  teaching  of  any  sort,  he  made  a pencil  sketch 
of  his  mother,  and  also  one  of  a young  lady,  which  merit 
all  praise.  Perfect  in  likeness,  graceful  in  pose,  pure  and 
dainty  in  style,  they  are  worthy  the  trained  hand  of  a 
great  artist.  And  when  his  artistic  instinct  and  his  busi- 
ness shrewdness  combined  to  lead  him  into  the  original 
line  of  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  pictures  on  a large 
scale,  his  natural  ability  in  this  direction  was  again  shown. 
For,  not  only  did  he  become  an  expert  in  the  retouching 
and  glazing  of  pictures,  but  he  painted  some  himself 
which  were  much  admired  and  met  with  a ready  sale.  It 
is  probable  that  had  Mr.  Eddy  been  less  gifted  with  busi- 
ness talent,  the  world  would  have  known  him  best  as  an 
artist.  As  it  was,  his  appreciation  and  patronage  gave 
help  and  stimulus  to  many  artists,  and  dowered  his  own 
life  with  those  pure  enjoyments  which  only  beauty-lovers 
know. 
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This  eager  interest  in  and  quick  mastery  of  varied 
mechanical  and  artistic  processes,  typed  the  mental  habit 
of  the  man.  Not  profound  in  any  one  line  of  thought, 
never  acquiring  true  student  habits,  not  in  any  sense  a 
pains-taking  literary  man,  he  yet  roamed  to  good  purpose 
many  fields  of  intellectual  and  ethical  enquiry,  and  was  at 
home  in  depths  that  shallow  souls  fear  and  avoid.  His 
love  of  collecting  beautiful  and  rare  things  is  a trait 
known  even  to  strangers.  And  the  cosmopolitan  and 
general  character  of  his  collections  of  art  curios,  pictures 
and  natural  wonders,  shows  the  same  general  rather  than 
special  ability  which  has  been  noted.  Much  that  a more 
exclusive  and  fastidious  collector  would  have  rejected  he 
saved.  But  much  that  the  ordinary  sight-seer  would  miss, 
he  cherished  for  a worth  and  beauty  instantly  perceived. 

And  these  same  qualities  of  quick  appreciation  and 
general  taste,  rather  than  special  mastery,  attached  also 
to  his  moral  judgments  and  devotions.  Never  a special- 
ist in  reform,  furthest  possible  from  the  hobby  rider  ” 
of  one  idea,  and  always  condemning  the  neglect  of  near 
duties  for  foreign  philanthropies,  he  was  never  indifferent 
to  the  great  currents  of  moral  progress  which  sweep  over 
society.  He  was  on  the  right  side  in  the  anti-slavery 
conflict,  and  gave  generously  to  support  workers  in  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  And  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
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especially,  he  was  much  interested  in  the  temperance 
reform,  and  in  the  bettering  of  woman’s  condition. 

The  chief  power  of  his  moral  nature,  however,  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  direction  of  “ causes,”  and  institutional 
reforms,  as  in  the  development  of  individual  character. 
His  charities  were  personal,  not  impersonal,  in  method. 
To  do  the  nearest  kindness  and  help  the  nearest  friend 
was  the  habit  of  his  life.  His  influence  was  steadily  on 
the  side  of  the  known  and  accepted  virtues.  And  although 
his  quick  mind  and  speculative  tendency  could  not  fail  to 
be  attracted,  at  times,  toward  the  swift-changing  theories 
of  life  which  the  transcendental  period  ” spread  before 
the  new  world,  he  was  thoroughly  conservative  of  many 
“ good  old  ways.”  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, although  still  inclining  toward  personal  philanthro- 
pies rather  than  impersonal  reforms,  he  felt  more  keenly 
the  need  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  mankind  in  order 
to  permanently  better  individual  lives . 

According  to  the  sketch  published  in  the  Providence 
Joiirnal^  his  business  ability  won  for  him,  by  successive 
ventures  in  the  sale  of  pictures,  and  investments  in  real 
estate,  a handsome  fortune.  That  business  ability  was  of 
a rarely  acute  and  broadly  comprehensive  type.  Perhaps 
the  engraver’s  finish  of  detail  helped  to  develop  the  wish 
and  power  to  perfect  each  special  act  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  in  the  larger  commercial  affairs  which  occupied  Mr. 
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Eddy’s  attention  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps the  artist’s  insight  made  more  sure  and  keen  that 
prevision  of  financial  movements  which  made  Mr.  Eddy  a 
leader,  rather  than  a follower,  in  successful  business 
ventures.  Certain  it  is,  his  absolute  fidelity  to  the  present 
duty,  his  patient  accuracy  of  detail,  his  thorough  yet 
rapid  mastery  of  each  process  as  it  claimed  attention ; — 
these,  together  with  the  scrupulous  honor  upon  which  all 
his  business  life  was  founded,  made  the  man  an  example 
to  all  who  seek  success  in  affairs. 

It  is  often  thought  by  young  men  that  luck  ” may 
bring  and  hold  riches : and  that  if  a man  has  real  business 
talent  he  need  not  trouble  himself  with  the  small  drudg- 
eries of  detail.  But  Mr.  Eddy,  through  life,  saw  that 
each  business  letter  was  answered  with  equal  exactness 
and  care,  whether  it  related  to  large  or  small  values;  and 
met  each  day’s  varied  obligations  with  a perfect  faithful- 
ness which  dignified  the  simplest  as  truly  as  the  most 
complex  transaction.  And  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
when  be  seemed  most  the  gentleman  of  leisure,”  even 
during  the  last  months  of  weakness,  the  busy  brain  and 
careful  hand  were  holding  in  exact  place,  and  weaving  in 
accurate  balance,  all  the  threads  of  an  extended  and  com- 
plex business  connection.  So  that,  when  he  died,  and  his 
affairs  lay  open  to  other  eyes,  the  beautiful  order,  the  clear 
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mastery,  the  constant  care  they  witnessed,  left  no  tangles 
or  avoidable  complications  to  annoy  or  perplex. 

These  qualities  of  fidelity  and  thoroughness,  the  busi- 
ness man  of  large  or  of  small  concerns  may  alike  display. 
And  without  them  no  fortunate  inheritance,  or  unusual 
chance  ” will  insure  permanent  prosperity,  or  inspire 
enduring  confidence  in  the  business  world. 

Again,  it  is  often  thought  by  young  men  that  if  one  is 
to  make  a considerable  fortune  it  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  others,  by  a kind  of  smartness  ” which  is  unscrupulous 
in  methods  and  wholly  regardless  of  other’s  needs  or 
weakness.  But  Mr.  Eddy’s  long  and  successful  business 
career  was  marked  in  every  particular,  as  truly  as  in  its 
main  plans  and  changes,  by  the  strictest  honor.  Men  who 
were  themselves  unscrupulous  testified  by  their  trust  in 
his  word  and  deed  that  they  believed  him  incapable  of 
seeking  a wrongful  advantage.  Advantage  over  others 
in  the  business  world  is  not  necessarily  the  oppressive 
power  which  absorbs  all  the  gains  and  leaves  to  others  all 
the  losses.  It  is  often,  if  not  alvrays,  the  help  of  just  and 
able  leadership  which  lesser  men  require  most  to  secure 
their  own  smaller  gains.  And  in  Mr.  Eddy’s  case,  neither 
humane  feeling,  nor  the  finer  instincts  of  justice  were 
sacrificed  to  business  success.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  since  his  death  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  his  afiairs,  and  in  many  cases  of  tracing  back 
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relations  existing  for  many  years,  with  numerous  parties, 
have  found  a network  of  friendship  and  esteem  as  truly 
as  of  business  connection.  Many  have  been  the  voluntary 
testimonies  to  the  help  and  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Eddy 
to  those  younger  and  poorer  than  himself : so  that  his  life, 
in  its  financial  aspect,  disproves  most  positively  the  theory 
of  the  moral  sceptic  that  fortunes  are  builded  only  upon 
selfish  disregard  of  others,  and  upon  violations  of  the 
higher  laws  of  human  association. 

Business  talent  is  not  an  optional  possession;  else 
would  all  honorable,  thorough  and  faithful  business  men 
die  rich.  But  it  is  well  worth  while  to  emphasize  the 
lesson  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  financial  career,  viz.,  that  the  faith- 
ful and  thorough  worker  with  this  business  talent,  may  get 
and  hold  a firm  place  in  the  business  world,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  either  honor  or  kindness.  Nay,  more,  he  may 
weave  into  the  fabric  of  industrial  organization  enduring 
testimonies  to  the  commercial  value  of  truth,  justice  and 
human  helpfulness. 

Mr.  Eddy’s  personal  expenditures  proved  his  love  of 
nature  as  of  art.  His  first  home,  after  marriage,  was  in  a 
beautiful  spot  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts. And  in  later  life,  when  he  had  given  up  more 
active  business  pursuits,  his  Providence  and  Mount  Des- 
ert homes  were  testimonies  to  his  rare  appreciation  of 
nature. 
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An  analysis  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  character  made  in  1847,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Redfield,  shows  acute  and  striking  compre- 
hension of  a nature  in  many  respects  quite  unique.  Mr. 
Redfield  says:  The  average  strength  of  Mr.  Eddy’s 

whole  mind  is  considerably  above  the  ordinary.  He  acts 
mostly  from  choice,  is  cautious,  deliberate,  and  has  much 
presence  of  mind.  One  of  his  strongest  faculties  is  the 
love  of  improvement.”  This  latter  sentence  reads  like  a 
prophecy,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  remarkably  eager 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and  devotion  to  new  questions  in 
his  old  age. 

Mr.  Eedfield’s  analysis  also  instanced  a remarkable 
filial  love.”  This  was  exceptional,  indeed.  Many  men 
love  and  revere  their  mothers,  but  Mr.  Eddy  cherished 
through  life  so  rare  a devotion,  not  only  to  his  mother, 
hut  to  the  spiritual  motherhood  she  symbolized,  that  his 
afiection  for  her  was  linked  to  all  that  was  most  noble 
and  ideal  in  his  nature.  Repeatedly  he  connects  it  in  his 
writings  with  his  deepest  thought  of  God,  declaring,  we 
know  the  love  of  God  through  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
our  mothers.”  The  strong  parental  feeling  which  made 
him  so  indulgent  and  kind  a father,  was  fibered  upon  this 
filial  regard  for  his  own  parents,  and  gave  him  confidence 
in  the  Heavenly  Father  ” he  so  often  addressed  in  invo- 
cation. And  this  trait  of  filial  afiection  extended  to  a 
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quite  unusual  family  devotion,  showing  itself  in  many  acts 
of  generous  kindness  to  kindred. 

Mr.  Redfield  also  noted  ‘^the  very  strong  faculty,  the 
love  of  influence.”  This  was  sti*ikingly  shown  throughout 
life,  not  only  in  the  usual  ways  of  counsel  to  friends  and 
neighbors,  but  especially  in  the  desire  Mr.  Eddy  cher- 
ished for  so  many  years  of  leading  in  the  reorganization 
of  modern  religious  life.  This  early  analysis  is  again 
accurate  when  it  says  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  religious  faculty, 
he  would  be  inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  whatever  he  can- 
not understand,  and  much  more  so  of  what  is  contrary  to 
his  reason.” 

Of  the  element  of  kindness  ” which  Mr.  Redfield 
placed  among  the  ‘‘strong  faculties,”  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Eddy  well  need  no  reminder.  Those  who  served  him 
in  personal  and  household  ways  testified,  at  his  death, 
most  touchingly  to  this  quality  in  him.  Said  one  trusted 
servant:  “Mr.  Eddy  was  a good  man  and  a kind.  I was 
knowing  to  many  a helping  to  a poor  man  that  no  third 
man  knew.”  And  a maid  long  in  the  family  said,  as  he 
lay  dead : He  was  good,  Mr.  Eddy  was.  He  was  very 

kind  to  me.  I was  with  him  for  years,  day  and  night,  at 
the  last,  when  he  was  sick,  and  he  never  said  anything  or 
did  anything  to  me  but  as  my  own  father  might.”  And  at 
Bar  Harbor,  after  his  death,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  this 
man’s  memory  so  fragrant  in  many  homes.  Not  only  did 
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the  business  men  mourn  the  just  and  honorable  associate, 
but  humblest  neighbors  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a generous 
and  wise  counselor  and  friend. 

“ I should  never  have  had  this  house,”  said  one,  “ but 
for  Mr.  Eddy.  He  advised  me  to  build  it,  and  helped  me 
to  the  money.  And  then  he  made  it  so  easy  about  the 
mortgage.” 

Another  said,  regretfully,  ^^I’ve  been  sorry  always  that 
I didn’t  take  Mr.  Eddy’s  advice  about  holding  on  to  my 
old  house  and  land.  I might  have  made,  as  he  said,  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  been  all  right  now.  And 
he  talked  so  kind  about  it,  and  would  have  helped  me 
over  the  hard  places  some  other  way  when  I sold.  But  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  think  I knew  best.” 

And  another  of  the  “ natives  ” said : If  all  who  come 

here  summers  were  like  Mr.  Eddy  and  his  family,  the 
Island  folks  would  be  a good  deal  better  off  than  they  are 
now.  Why,  the  Eddys  are  neighbors.  And  he  used  to 
be  so  kind  and  friendly  we  miss  him  dreadfully.” 

Simple  testimonies,  all  of  them,  but  no  bad  or  selfish 
man  could  buy  them,  with  the  love  and  respect  they  evi- 
denced, for  a kingdom’s  price. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  thought  by  those  outside  his  immediate 
circle  of  friendship  to  be  a ''  very  peculiar  man.”  Many 
stories  were  current,  most  of  them  with  slight  founda- 
tion, showing  his  supposed  idiosyncrasies;  and  some  very 
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unfortunate  domestic  experiences  in  earlier  life  tended  to 
prejudice  against  him  some  very  good  people.  But  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  Mr.  Eddy  as  a father,  as  a 
friend,  as  a host  and  companion,  found  prejudice  melting 
quickly  in  the  light  of  his  genial  smile,  his  courteous  man- 
ner, and  the  pure  and  noble  atmosphere  of  the  whole  man. 

He  was  very  tenacious  of  his  own  will  and  way.  An 
exceptional  power,  both  of  planning  and  execution,  com- 
bined with  his  love  of  influence  ” to  make  him  anxious 
to  manage  aflairs.  He  conceived  his  own  views  and  de- 
cisions so  vividly  and  strongly  that  he  often  could  not 
quite  see  another’s  view,  or  gauge  at  just  value  another’s 
conviction.  But  once  penetrate  his  consciousness  with 
ever  so  unwelcome  a conviction  or  idea,  provided  it  were 
flrmly  based  on  wisdom  and  justice;  once  get  him  to  in- 
tellectually grasp  an  opposite  and  superior  position,  and 
he  was  as  sweet  and  thorough  in  surrender  as  could  well 
be.  When  he  stood  out  in  painful  opposition  in  either 
vital  or  minor  matters,  it  was  more  often  that  he  could  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  friend  or  kindred,  than  that  he  wanted 
his  own  way  ” in  the  usual  sense  of  a domineering  nature. 

He  was  a thoroughly  genial  man.  He  might  provoke 
others,  especially  those  who  but  partially  understood  him, 
by  his  unusual  independence  of  thought  and  action.  But 
he  was  generally  unruffled,  serene,  cheerful,  and  self-poised 
in  manner  and  in  fact.  And  all  coarseness  of  nature  was 
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foreign  to  him ; however  stoutly  he  might  maintain  a posi- 
tion which  the  more  logical  felt  to  be  untenable,  he  was 
never  the  loud-monthed  i*anter  who  overbears  another,  and 
will  let  no  thought  have  a chance  of  expression  save  his 
own.  Nor  was  he  ever  the  vain  bigot  who  seeks  only 
the  society  of  inferiors.  Dearly  as  he  loved  that  men 
and  women  should  agree  with  him,  Mr.  Eddy  constantly 
sought  association  with  those  greater  masters  in  moral 
and  religious  controversy  who  could  not  accept  his  lead- 
ership. 

His  relations  to  the  Free  Keligious  Society  in  Provi- 
dence illustrate  in  a striking  manner  both  the  inflexibility 
of  opinion  and  sweetness  of  spirit  before  noted.  After 
the  beautiful  Bell  Street  Chapel  was  finished,  Mr.  Eddy 
kindly  gave  the  use  of  the  lower  audience-room  for  several 
months  for  the  Sunday  services  of  this  society.  He  also 
gave  from  time  to  time  the  use  of  his  house  and  grounds 
for  social  gatherings,  which  are  among  the  pleasantest 
memories  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  association. 
After  a while  it  became  clear  to  those  most  interested  in 
the  Free  Religious  Society  that  Mr.  Eddy  would  gladly 
do  very  largely  and  generously  for  that  association  if  only 
it  could  legitimately  become  the  nucleus  of  such  a church 
as  he  wished  to  establish  and  house  in  his  chapel.  No 
doubt  the  society  had  been  early,  if  not  at  the  very  first, 
in  Mr.  Eddy’s  mind  when  he  built  the  chapel.  He  felt 
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himself,  for  one  reason  and  another,  out  of  line  with  all 
existing  religions  organizations.  He  did  not  wish  to  wear 
the  Christian  name,  believing  it  linked  with  so  much  hurt- 
ful dogma  and  misleading  superstition  that  it  must  be 
cramping  to  the  intelligence  and  paralyzing  to  the  best 
moral  devotion.  And  he  chose  religion  ” as  the  greater 
which  included  all  of  good  in  the  less,  and  excluded  its 
evil.  The  Unitarian  body  he  thought  inconsistent  in 
insisting  upon  such  visible  grafting  upon  the  Christian 
tree.  And  the  Liberal  Christian  ” methods  generally 
did  not  attract  him.  He  was  deeply  interested  when  the 
first,  IS'ational,  Free  Religious  Association  was  formed. 
Its  clear  affirmations  of  the  worth  and  use  of  free  thought 
and  untrammeled  speech  in  religion  were  congenial  to  his 
belief.  Its  widely  fraternal  spirit  was  his  own.  The  cul- 
ture and  moral  enthusiasm  of  its  leaders  attracted  him. 
Hence  he  gave  generously  to  aid  the  association  in  its 
work,  and  watched  its  proceedings  with  keenest  interest. 
But  when  the  local  Free  Religious  Society  was  formed  in 
Providence,  with  substantially  the  same  basis  of  organiza- 
tion, he  felt  a great  lack  in  that  basis.  He  held  that  a 
local  society,  which  aimed  to  take  the  place  of  existing 
churches,  must  found  itself  upon  some  clear  spoken  alle- 
giance to  a Supreme  Being,  and  must  insist  upon  some 
form  of  outward  aspiration  toward  that  Supreme  One.  It 
was  not  enough,  in  his  view,  that  it  should  pledge  to  a 
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reverent  study  of  truth;  it  must  attempt  some  positive 
definitions  of  truth,  and  require  subscription  to  them.  It 
was  not  enough  that  it  woo  the  worshipful  spirit;  it  must 
express  that  spirit.  In  other  words,  a local  religious  soci- 
ety, which  should  really  fill  the  requirements  of  the  hour, 
must,  in  his  opinion,  have  a creed  and  a devotional  ser- 
vice based  upon  rational  ideas. 

To  him,  the  Free  Eeligious  Society  of  Providence,  like 
the  “ ethical  societies  ” just  forming,  lacked  the  essential 
elements  of  a living,  growing  church.  Hence,  when  his 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  local  society  nearest  his 
choice,  it  was  with  a great  yearning  to  fit  it  moi-e  per- 
fectly to  his  own  conception  of  what  a religious  associa- 
tion should  be  and  do. 

He  refused  to  join  the  society,  although  in  its  earlier 
years  constant  in  attendance  upon  its  meetings,  and  giv- 
ing liberally  to  support  its  Sunday  services,  in  addition  to 
the  free  use  of  his  chapel.  At  last,  fully  eleven  years  ago, 
he  invited  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Free  Religious 
Society,  of  Providence,  to  his  home,  and  then  unfolded  to 
them  his  views,  and  his  generous  intention  of  aid  to  the 
society,  if  its  constitution  could  be  modified  and  changed 
to  suit  those  views.  Mr.  Eddy’s  creed,  as  outlined  on 
this  important  occasion,  might  all  be  summed  up,  in  its 
essentials,  by  the  Christian  statement  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.”  His  main  requirements  were  for  the  Free 
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Religions  Society  to  place  as  the  first  stated  principle  in 
its  basis  of  union,  praise  and  gratitude  to  God,”  and 
some  provision  for  expression  of  man’s  dependence  upon 
God  and  conscious  relation  to  Him.  Not  that  he  would 
have  “ prayer  ” in  the  sense  of  'petition  a part  of  free  relig- 
ious services ; to  that  he  was  very  averse.  But  he  would 
have  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  and  expressions  of  trust 
in  and  aspiration  toward  Him,  a vital  and  necessary  part 
of  every  public  meeting.  Other  minor  restrictions  and 
changes  of  administration  were  mentioned,  but  the  chief 
demand  which  he  made  upon  the  society  was  for  this  clear 
recognition  and  open  worship  of  God.  Could  the  society 
accept  this  suggestion  and  incorporate  these  major  prin- 
ciples in  its  constitution,  Mr.  Eddy  offered  the  permanent 
free  use  of  both  upper  and  lower  rooms  of  the  chapel, 
with  a well-filled  library  and  other  conveniences  for  a 
minister’s  work,  the  heating,  lighting  and  care  of  the 
same,  and  a generous  aid  toward  pulpit  supply. 

The  large  number  of  ‘liberals”  present,  organized 
and  unorganized,  listened  eagerly,  and  for  the  most  part 
sympathetically,  to  Mr.  Eddy’s  views,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  his  propositions  and  further 
confer  with  him  as  representatives  of  the  association. 

The  whole  discussion  which  followed  upon  this  meet- 
ing was  highly  creditable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Eddy,  in  a matter  so  personal  as  the  chosen 
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method  of  his  benefactions,  had  a right  to  be  inflexible, 
and  he  was.  But  he  was  courteous,  sweet-tempered  and 
kindly  in  all  he  said  to  the  committee. 

The  society  wanted  very  much  to  accept  the  generous 
offer,  but  it  decided,  and  through  the  committee  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Eddy,  that  it  could  not  rightfully  change 
its  already  accepted  non-theological  basis  of  union.  The 
great  majority  of  its  members  held,  as  individuals^  most 
strenuously  to  that  belief  in  God  Mr.  Eddy  desired  it  to 
state  in  set  terms.  But  the  association  had  been  organ- 
ized expressly  to  give  fraternal  welcome  to  all  who  fol- 
lowed after  truth  and  right,  and  led  moral  lives,  whether 
or  not  they  could  articulate  God  in  theistic  fashion. 
Many  of  the  society,  again,  would  welcome  public  prayer, 
and  longed  for  a richer  service,  but  there  were  other  mem- 
bers who  did  not  desire  these  outward  expressions  of 
devotion,  and  would  resent  any  compulsion  in  such  a 
matter.  For  good  or  for  ill,  for  long  or  for  short,  the 
Free  Religious  Society  of  Providence,  stood  committed, 
and  intelligently  and  earnestly  committed,  to  a free  plat- 
form, a purpose  of  study,  and  an  allegiance  to  ethical  law, 
— simply  and  explicitly.  This  was  its  deliberately  chosen 
basis  of  organization.  Free  to  pray  or  not;  free  to  name 
God  as  the  ‘^Supreme  Person,”  or  hint  the  ‘^eternal  en- 
ergy  ” as  a law,  were  to  be  its  teachers  and  leaders.  And 
the  fraternity  of  its  membership  was  to  be  conditioned 
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upon  no  views  of  truth,  only  upon  a common  love  of 
truth.  Hence,  the  society  was  obliged  to  tell  Mr.  Eddy, 
through  its  committee,  that  it  could  not  meet  his  terms. 
And  the  committee  ventured  to  urge  him  to  modify  his 
demands,  to  join  the  association  on  its  own  basis,  become 
a permanent  member  of  its  executive  board,  and  help  lead 
it  on  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  life. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  committee’s  interview 
with  Mr.  Eddy,  when  this  ultimatum  of  the  society  was 
communicated  to  him,  and  his  reply  received.  He  took 
us  into  the  upper  auditorium  of  the  chapel  for  this  final 
conference.  The  mellow  afternoon  light  streamed  through 
the  windows,  and  there  was  a pleasant  aspect  to  the  place 
which  made  it  seem  most  tempting  to  people  at  that  time 
limited  to  a choice  of  common  and  untidy  halls  for  Sunday 
services.  And  our  kind  host,  so  eager  to  help  us  if  we 
could  only  do  as  he  felt  sure  we  ought,  seemed  in  his  own 
mellowing  afternoon  of  life  a most  desirable  addition  to  the 
struggling  little  band.  But  he  could  not  conscientiously  join 
the  Free  Religious  Society,  and  the  Free  Religious  Soci- 
ety could  not  conscientiously  join  Mr.  Eddy,  and  so  each 
side  liad  to  relinquish  a fond  dream  and  go  a separate 
way. 

After  that  incident,  many  people  felt  that  Mr.  Eddy 
would  very  naturally  withdraw  his  support  altogether 
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from  the  association.  But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  contin- 
ued always,  although  never  becoming  a member  of  the 
society,  to  make  handsome  subscriptions  yearly  to  its 
funds.  And  until  he  became,  near  the  close  of  life,  disin- 
clined to  all  public  gatherings,  was  a frequent  attendant 
upon  its  meetings.  And  there  was  never  the  least  expres- 
sion of  pique,  or  ignoble  feeling  of  any  sort,  on  his  part, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  knowledge.  He  never  hesitated 
to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  society  had  made  a great 
if  not  a fatal  mistake.  But  this  conviction  was  based 
upon  principles  vital  to  him  and  not  upon  petty  personal 
feeling.  And  although  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
society  rejected  his  overtures,  he  prized  it  still  as  ‘‘a 
brave,  free  lance,’’  and  gladly  welcomed  its  teachers  and 
members  to  his  hospitable  home. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Eddy’s  dislike  to 
antagonize  the  Free  Keligious  Society,  and  his  hope  that 
it  would  sometime  more  perfectly  conform  itself  to  his 
views,  hindered  him  from  attempting,  in  a more  positive 
manner  than  he  did,  to  organize  and  house  a new  church. 
Yet  he  held  most  tenaciously  his  desire  for  this  new 
church,  one  that  should  fit  his  ideal  of  what  a liberal 
religious  society  should  be  and  should  do.  He  never 
found  the  right  person  to  create  and  sustain  this  new 
society  of ''  true  believers,”  although  in  a quiet,  tentative 
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way  he  felt  ai*ouiicl  for  such.  He  was  too  great  a man  to 
want  a mush  of  concessions;  ” one  so  poor  and  weak  in 
his  own  individuality  that  he  could  be  simply  another’s 
mouthpiece.  And  his  own  views  were  never  formulated 
in  such  shape  that  they  could  attract  voluntary  followers. 
Hence  the  chapel  stood  until  Mr.  Eddy’s  death,  mute 
witness  to  his  religious  devotion  and  trust,  as  truly  as  to 
those  personal  peculiarities  which  made  the  builder  unable 
to  join  any  religious  society  in  Providence. 

The  absurd  stories  current  at  times  respecting  the  rea- 
sons for  this  non-use  of  the  chapel  were  an  aifront  to  the 
deep  conviction  and  sincere  private  worship  of  the  man. 
Alone  in  the  solitude  of  his  room  he  penned  many  a 
heartfelt  invocation,”  full  of  that  loving  confidence  in 
the  Heavenly  Father,”  which  those  selected  for  the  fun- 
eral service  reveal.  And  in  company  with  devout  men 
and  women  he  talked  much  and  earnestly  of  those  great 
themes  of  God,  human  destiny  and  duty,  and  the  up-look 
of  the  soul,  which  have  been  the  study  of  the  ages. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Eddy  exiled  himself  needlessly  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  Doubtless  a more  thorough  mas- 
tery of  present  phases  of  religious  thought  would  have 
either  convinced  him,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  needlessness 
of  written  creeds,  and  thus  made  him  at  home  with  Free 
Religious  or  with  Ethical  Culture  societies;  or  on  the  other 
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side,  opened  a gate  of  entrance  to  the  more  radical  wing 
of  the  Unitarian  Church.  But  the  man  stood  where  his 
life  experience  and  power  of  apprehension  placed  him. 
Brave  and  true  was  he  to  his  own  thought,  kindly  and 
generous  toward  those  from  whom  he  differed.  A curi- 
ous, almost  unique,  mingling  of  the  great  and  the  trivial 
was  in  all  his  endowment  of  powers,  and  in  all  his  uses  of 
life’s  opportunities.  But  as  the  solemn  shades  of  death 
threw  the  lesser  elements  into  the  background,  the  sub- 
lime qualities  of  faith  in  the  Father-God,  and  love  for  the 
brother-man,  became  more  and  more  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics. Higher  word  of  religion  hath  never  been 
spoken  than  this;  of  trust  in  the  Perfect  Power  at  the 
heart  of  things,  of  aspiration  toward  conscious  commun- 
ion with  this  Perfect,  of  faith  in  man’s  power  to  save  the 
world  by  heroic  up-climbing  toward  the  best.  And  that 
one  should  care  greatly,  as  did  this  man,  to  give  freer 
wing  to  such  a gospel,  is  patent  of  spiritual  nobility. 
And  at  the  very  last,  the  vital  and  universal  elements  in 
his  religious  faith  and  purpose  separated  themselves  as 
never  before,  in  his  mind,  from  the  unessential  and  per- 
sonal, and  he  seemed  fitted,  as  never  before,  to  master  the 
key  to  his  own  dream. 

He  left  a generous  endowment  for  the  fulfilling  of  the 
religious  purpose  for  which  he  built  his  chapel,  and  he 
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chose  trustees  who  required  the  freedom  he  gave  in  the 
practical  detail  of  the  work.  So  that  the  picture  of  the 
man  is  greatened  in  all  just  memory  by  the  last  acts  and 
spoken  desires  of  his  earthly  life.  It  is  much  to  say  of 
any  life,  as  we  may  truthfully  of  his  whose  earth  experi- 
ence has  closed,  this  was  a true  and  earnest,  an  upright 
and  loyal  soul,  and  the  world  is  better  for  its  influence.” 
It  is  more  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  hope  and  aflection  bid  us 
respecting  James  Eddy,  that  his  deep  spiritual  yearning 
“ to  widen  the  skirts  of  light,”  shall  bless  many  who  knew 
him  not  on  earth. 
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Bell  Street  Chapel  was  thronged  with  a serious 
concourse  of  people  on  the  day  when  the  funeral  service 
of  J ames  Eddy  consecrated  in  a solemn  and  peculiar  man- 
ner the  house  of  worship  he  had  builded.  Although 
many  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  friendship  were 
present,  all,  even  the  young  persons  who  stood,  unable  to 
obtain  seats,  in  the  outer  hall,  seemed  moved  to  deep  feel- 
ing by  the  service.  And  many  personal  friends  testified  to 
their  sense  of  loss  by  a subdued  grief  that  suited  well  the 
hour.  Blossoming  plants  and  vines  filled  the  space  be- 
hind and  at  the  sides  of  the  reading  desk ; apple  blossoms 
screened  its  front,  and  violets  from  his  own  beautiful 
grounds  strewed  thick  with  fragrant  bloom  the  platform 
upon  which  the  coffin  rested. 

In  opening  the  services,  the  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Hinck- 
ley, resident  speaker  of  the  Free  Religious  Society  of 
Providence,  said:  “It  is  fitting  that  our  voices  should 
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speak  to-day  for  the  voice  that  is  still.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, read  you  a few  selections  which  were  especially  sig- 
nificant and  dear  to  our  friend,  and  exj^ressive  of  his  own 
thought  and  feeling.” 


^jeIiex:ti0U6. 

“ I seek  after  truth,  by  which  no  man  ever  yet  was  injured.” 

— Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 


‘ ‘ He  that  does  good  without  hope  of  reward  has  already  received 
the  highest.” 


— Ruckert. 


“ Let  us  adore  that  divine  sun  from  whom  flow  rays  of  light  and 
joy : from  whom  all  do  proceed,  in  whom  all  live  anew,  to  whom  all 
must  return.  May  he  rule  our  thoughts,  aspiring  to  his  sacred  heart.” 

The  Gayabri  [^the  holiest  verse  in  the  Vedas] . 


“ To  all  it  is  not  granted  to  live  long. 

But  each  man  has  the  power  to  live  well : 

It  is  not  days  but  deeds  that  measure  life. 

The  wicked  perish  e’en  before  they  die  ; 

The  faithful,  though  departed,  live  alway.” 

— After  Seneca. 

“We  think  and  feel : but  will  the  dead 
Awake  to  thought  again  ? 

A voice  of  comfort  answers  us 
That  Grod  doth  naught  in  vain. 
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He  wastes  no  flower,  no  bud,  no  leaf. 
Nor  wind,  nor  cloud,  nor  wave  ; 

Nor  will  he  waste  the  hope  which  grief 
Hath  planted  in  the  grave. 


“ Sleep  is  a death  : oh,  let  me  try 
By  sleeping  what  it  is  to  die  ! 

And  down  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave  as  on  my  bed  : — 

How  e’er  I rest.  Great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  thee  ! ” 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


A quartette  of  singers  from  a city  church  choir  then 
rendered  the  selection,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  then  said  that  among  the 
manuscripts  left  by  the  friend  whose  life  they  had  met  to 
celebrate  were  many  prayers,  or  invocations  ” as  he  him- 
self called  them,  and  she  would  now  ask  all  to  unite  with 
her  in  using  these  up-soaring  thoughts  of  his  to  voice 
their  own  spiritual  yearning. 


%nvocKtxon. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  would  approach  Thee,  not  with 
fear  and  trembling,  but  like  little  children  who  look  up  to 
their  parents  with  love  and  confidence;  conscious  that  their 
parents  are  their  best  friends,  loving,  teaching,  and  sus- 
taining them.  We  thank  Thee,  that  as  we  advance  in  life 
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and  intelligence  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  that  we  pos- 
sess in  Thee  another  kind  parent,  the  real  author  of  our 
existence;  higher,  wiser,  and  more  loving  even  than  our 
earthly  parents,  who  in  their  affection  and  care  for  their 
children,  are  Thine  honored  agents  and  representatives. 

^^Kind  Father,  though  in  Thy  wisdom,  unselfishness 
and  dignity  of  character  Thou  requirest  nothing  of  Thy 
poor  dependent  creatures;  no  honor,  no  worship,  no  grati- 
tude, no  recognition  even  of  Thy  existence ; yet  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  great  gifts  of  intelligence,  i*eason  and  free- 
dom of  will,  which  enable  us  to  perceive  Thy  existence  and 
goodness.  Thou  requirest  nothing  of  us  but  to  perfect 
our  own  happiness  by  the  observance  of  Thy  divine  laws ; 
yet  we  thank  Thee  that  we  are  permitted  to  humbly 
approach  Thee  and  exercise  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  the  boon  of  life,  and  for  all  the  happiness  and 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  pertain  to  this  great  gift. 

Divine  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  human  liberty  and 
the  dignity  which  freedom  confers  upon  mankind.  We 
thank  Thee  foi-  the  happy  effects  which  through  Thy 
wise  and  beneficent  law  attend  every  good  and  noble 
deed;  and  we  thank  Thee  for  the  kindly,  reformatory, 
bad  effects  which  are  sure  to  attend  every  bad  action. 
Through  the  power  of  experience  and  memory  of  the  evil 
effects  of  evil  actions,  and  the  good  effects  of  just  and 
noble  conduct,  we  are  enabled  to  progress  to  a happier 
life.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  incentives  to  virtuous  ac- 
tion which  Thou  hast  implanted  in  our  nature;  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  passions,  which,  when  guided  by  reason. 
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tend  to  our  well  being  in  this  life.  We  especially  thank 
Thee,  as  parents,  for  our  constitutional  power  of  love  to 
our  children ; and  as  children,  we  thank  thee  for  our  nat- 
ural love  to  parents,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  our 
wives.  And,  kind  Father,  in  all  our  varied  enjoyments 
and  relations  in  life,  we  should  never  forget  that  Thy 
power,  goodness,  and  intelligence  is  behind  all  of  happi- 
ness and  well-being  that  we  enjoy;  and  that  to  Thee  we 
owe  the  sincerest  love  and  deepest  gratitude  of  our 
hearts.  Amen.” 


^f^mixxUs  of  gliucfeUjj* 

For  the  first  time,  friends,  in  its  history,  this  audi- 
ence-room is  open  to  the  public  to-day.  For  years  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  chamber,  and  the  deeper  silence  of  his 
own  heart,  its  founder  has  sought  to  mature  and  recoi’d 
his  thought  concerning  that  most  profound  of  all  things 
which  we  call  religion.  For  years  he  has  dreamed  of  a 
time  to  come  when  this  building  should  be  consecrated  to 
what  he  would  call  a true,  and  lasting,  and  radical  faith. 
How  much  this  work  occupied  his  mind,  how  sincere  was 
his  purpose  in  pushing  it  forward,  only  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  intimately  can  know.  He  searched  eagerly  for 
companionship  and  sympathy  in  it,  and  when  he  could 
not  find  them,  he  pursued  it  solitary  and  alone.  But  it 
was  not  his  fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  realize  his 
dreams,  or  to  see  his  hopes  verified.  With  the  subject 
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holding  fast  its  place  in  his  mind  and  heart,  as  life  ebbed 
away,  he  emphasized  its  importance  and  indicated  the 
place  it  held  in  his  affections.  And  when  he  saw  the  end 
to  be  inevitable,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
in  his  own  person,  as  we  have  known  him,  consecrate  this 
house  to  the  uses  for  which  he  designed  it,  then  it  was  his 
wish  that  friends  might  gather  here  to  take  a last  look  at 
his  familiar  form,  and  that  in  a way,  this  service  to  his 
memory  might  be  his  temple’s  consecration. 

“And  now  I wonder  what  he  would  say  could  he 
speak  to  us  at  this  moment?  Surely  the  first  woi*d  of  him 
whose  central  thought  was  one  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  gift  of  life,  would  be  an  injunction  to  us  to  be  grate- 
ful  for  his  life.  To  think  fondly  upon  the  privileges  of 
association  between  his  life  and  ours  which  the  past  has 
brought  us.  How  easy  and  how  pleasant  it  is  now  to 
recall  the  blessings  which  have  come  to  us  because  of  this 
man’s  career.  In  the  close  relations  of  the  home,  how 
our  hands  have  been  placed  confidingly  in  his;  how  our 
lives  have  been  shaped  by  his  counsel;  and  at  the  last, 
how  it  has  been  our  sacred  opportunity  to  help  him  along 
the  way  he  needs  must  go.  In  social  life,  how  we  can 
think  now  of  his  cordial  greeting  and  friendly  sympathy; 
his  ready  interest  in  many  a good  cause ; and  his  influ- 
ence as  an  independent  and  upright  citizen.  At  such 
hours  as  this,  these  are  thoughts  which  throng  the  mem- 
ory with  cheering  and  consoling  force,  telling  always  of 
how  much  more  this  world  has  been  to  us  because  a kind 
and  a good  man  has  lived.  Gratitude  for  the  life  of  this 
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father,  this  friend,  this  citizen,  that  is  the  first  thought  for 
this  hour. 

But  it  is  not  only  a word  of  thankfulness  for  the 
past,  it  is  a word  of  hope  for  the  future,  that  I am  sure  he 
would  have  us  speak  here  and  now.  that  he  felt  the 

problem  of  the  future  to  be  solved;  not  that  he  could  see 
beyond  the  veil  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  penetrate;  but 
that  in  his  later  thoughts  he  regarded  it,  as,  indeed,  all 
rational  beings  may  well  regard  it,  in  a hopeful  mood. 
That  love  here,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  cannot  mean 
hate  there.  That  light  here,  whatever  else  it  may  mean, 
cannot  mean  darkness  there.  That,  perchance,  relations 
sundered  here,  may  be  reformed  there;  that  familiar  faces 
missed  here,  may  be  seen  again  there.  Shall  it  not  be  to 
us,  as  1 think  it  was  to  him,  an  open  question  to  be  con- 
templated in  a hopeful  spirit?  But  more  than  this,  our 
friend  had  that  greatest  of  all  consolations,  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  things.  To  him  what  was  good  in  the  seen, 
must  be  good  in  the  unseen  universe.  Is  not  that  - the 
faith  of  faiths  in  such  experiences  as  this?  No  cloud  so 
dark  but  behind  it  the  sun  still  shines ; no  moment  so  sor- 
rowful but  patience  and  sweetness  can  transform  it  into 
sacred  joy.  All  nature,  says  the  poet, 

“ ‘ All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see, 

All  discord  harmony  not  understood, 

All  partial  evil  universal  good  ; ’ 

that  was  our  friend’s  faith,  may  it  not  be  ours? 
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And  so  with  this  three-fold  thought  of  gratitude  for 
the  past,  of  hope  for  the  future,  of  faith  that  however 
things  may  seem,  in  the  great  economy  all  is  ordered  well, 
we  may  leave  this  form,  so  familiar  and  so  dear,  asleep, 
as  it  were,  on  the  infinite  bosom  and  in  the  universal 
arms.” 

The  quartette  then  sang  a favorite  hymn  of  Mr. 
Eddy’s,  which  he  had  altered  slightly  to  better  suit  his 
ideas,  as  follows: 


While  Thee  I seek,  Protecting  Power ! 

Be  my  vain  wishes  stilled  : 

And  may  this  consecrated  hour 
With  better  hopes  be  filled  ! 

Thy  love  the  power  of  thought  bestowed, 
To  Thee  my  thoughts  would  soar : 

Thy  kindness  o’er  my  life  has  flowed, 

I cannot  ask  for  more. 

When  gladness  wings  my  favored  hour, 
Thy  love  my  thoughts  shall  fill ; 

Resigned,  when  storms  of  sorrow  lower, 
My  soul  shall  meet  Thy  will. 

My  lifted  eye,  without  a tear, 

The  gathering  storm  shall  see  ; 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear, 
That  heart  confides  in  Thee. 
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llemativs  Irjj  plrs.  (Sarliti 

Mrs.  Spencer’s  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows: 

The  words  I speak  to-day  are  not  those  of  formal 
tribute  to  an  honored  citizen;  they  are  the  sincere  otfer- 
ing  of  a friend.  For  with  that  name  I was  honored  for 
years  by  him  who  lies  silent  before  us. 

^^For  the  first  time  I have  entered  this  presence  and 
failed  to  receive  the  cheery  smile  and  cordial  hand-clasp 
which  all  prized  who  were  welcomed  to  this  home. 

’ “ And  this  is  hard ! 

“ Our  friend  was  a kind  and  generous  host,  a loyal, 
tender  father,  a good,  true  man.  And  it  is  always  hard 
to  feel  that  death  has  placed  such  farther  from  us.  Yet 
should  our  words  to-day  be  those  of  cheer  and  gladness, 
not  of  mourning.  Our  friend  filled  out  good  measure  of 
days.  He  had,  not  an  unclouded,  but  a successful  life, 
with  many  deep  springs  of  content,  and  many  wide-flow- 
ing channels  of  efibrt  and  enjoyment. 

I have  never  seen  an  old  age  which  made  less  selfish 
demand  upon  others  than  did  his.  Always  busy  with  his 
own  plans  and  doings;  always  glad  of  others’  society 
when  agreeable,  but  quite  sufficient  unto  himself,  he  lived 
to  the  end  a fruitful  and  growing  life.  Indeed,  those 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  knew  better  than  all  others,  how 
rapid  and  wonderful  was  the  growth  of  those  last  ten 
years.  When  most  men  and  women  look  toward  the 
past  for  model  and  enjoyment,  he  faced  full  the  rising 
sun,  and  kept  with  more  than  youthful  ardor  his  faith  in 
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the  better  life  that  is  yet  to  be  upon  the  earth.  He  was 
a man  of  exquisite  purity  of  nature.  The  most  delicate 
sensibility  of  the  most  refined  womanhood  never  felt  itself 
aliened  in  his  presence.  And  this  is  much  to  say  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  and  subjugated  for  his  use  and  com- 
fort the  world  of  business.  He  was  a many-sided  man 
and  of  strong  individuality.  He  attracted  people  of  one 
sort  in  his  large  business  connection ; those  who  knew  him 
as  the  shrewd,  capable  and  honest  man  of  affairs.  He 
attracted  others;  artists  and  patrons  of  art,  who  knew  him 
as  a lover  of  beauty,  full  of  delight  in  nature,  both  in  her 
grand  and  in  her  lovely  aspects.  He  attracted  others, 
again,  a large  number,  who  knew  him  as  a hospitable, 
genial  house-holder,  always  glad  to  provide  for  others, 
young  and  old,  a cordial  good  time;  sharing  the  best  of 
fun  and  sport,  and  restraining  no  other  taste,  however 
unlike  his  own.  Others,  a few,  knew  him  as  one  who  at 
core  of  a distinct  and  somewhat  unique  personality  appre- 
hended and  yearned  after  spiritual  truths  and  aspirations 
with  a rare  and  pure  devotion.  This  chapel  is  the  visible 
symbol  of  that  inward  religious  life.  It  is  very  rare  to  see 
one  who  has  ^ riches,  honors,  ti*oops  of  friends,’  seeking 
so  persistently  that  lonely  height  of  spirit  whence  the 
Divine  may  approach.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  one  who  has 
successfully  wrestled  in  the  thick  of  the  world’s  fight  for 
material  gains,  seeking  so  often  ^a  still  place  apart’  in 
which  to  worship.  Through  all  the  rush  and  stir  of  his 
life,  through  all  its  many-sided  activities,  its  ambitions,  its 
sorrows,  its  joys,  this  man  held  in  his  heart  a dream. 
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Early  exiled  from  his  ancestral  faith  by  the  wave  of  free 
enquiry  and  critical  thought  which  has  made  the  older 
theologies  distasteful  to  so  many,  he  longed  always  for  a 
congenial,  religious  home.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
unhoused  wilderness  in  which  some  are  content  to  roam. 
He  wanted,  more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on,  ^ a local 
habitation  and  a name  ’ for  his  faith. 

^^We  need  not  now  recount  the  reasons  why  he  could 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  those  abiding-places,  near  or 
remote  from  tlie  church  of  his  infancy,  which  were  offered 
him.  Suffice  it  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  and  so  he 
held  for  many  years  within  his  heart  the  dream  of  making 
for  himself  a new  religious  home,  and  this  chapel  was  to 
be  its  outer  dwelling-place. 

There  is  great  pathos  in  the  fact  that  his  dream 
never  blossomed  into  deed. 

‘‘There  is  great  pathos  in  the  fact  that  the  first  public 
meeting  in  this  chief  room  of  his  chapel  should  be  the 
memorial  service  of  our  friend-  That  his  eloquent  silence 
in  the  majesty  of  death,  more  truly  even  than  the  words 
of  his  we  repeat,  should  pronounce  its  consecration! 

“There  is  great  pathos  in  all  the  unfulfilled  visions  of 
life.  That  one  should  dream  so  high  and  wide  a dream, 
cherish  it  through  years  of  busy  life,  brood  over  it  in  the 
leisure  of  life’s  afternoon,  yearn  to  accomplish  it  all  at 
once,  when  on  a sudden  the  fast-spent  day  hastens  visi- 
bly toward  the  night  of  death ; ah,  this  is  indeed  pathetic. 
That  which  our  friend  so  longed  to  do  when  he  builded 
here  a temple,  that  which  he  so  longed  to  do  through  the 
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years  wherein  we  knew  him  best, — to  gather  here  a com- 
pany of  worshippers  who  should  be  wholly  at  one  with 
him, — this^  at  the  last,  oncoming  death’s  impatience  made 
him  feel  he  must  do. 

And,  pitifully,  when  the  lips  could  no  longer  obey 
the  still  strong  purpose  of  his  unclouded  soul,  the  eyes 
urged  that  this  hidden  dream  be  made  manifest  and  actual 
in  time  to  come. 

So  much  the  deepest  and  strongest  fact  about  our 
friend  was  his  religious  life,  that  at  the  last  it  made  the 
most  imperious  demand  for  expression. 

^‘But  pathetic  as  all  this  is,  there  is  another  side.  The 
dream  our  friend  held  in  his  heart  was  too  great  for  ful- 
fillment in  his  life  and  by  the  methods  known  to  him. 
But  one  out  of  many  thousands  of  onr  brothers,  is  he  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  catch  the  deej)est  meaning  of  the  time- 
spirit;  to  interpret  the  fresh  thought  of  an  age  in  terms 
of  aspiration;  to  make  a religion.  Like  stars  in  the 
world’s  horizon,  few  and  distant,  gleam  the  names  of 
these  supreme  ones  who,  from  time  to  time,  announce 
and  teach  the  last  message  of  the  divine  to  the  human. 
!None  would  assert  that  among  these  sublime  ones 
ranked  our  friend.  But  a poet  says,  ‘ it  is  as  divine  to 
appreciate  as  to  create.’  And  that  divinity  which  recog- 
nizes a world-need  and  yearns  to  minister  to  it,  which 
catches  hints  of  an  oncoming  faith  and  yearns  to  speed  it, 
this  ^divinity  doth  hedge  about’  our  friend.  It  is  well, 
then,  that  the  dream  was  unfulfilled,  well  that  onr  friend 
builded  here  this  temple  and  left  it  as  a garden  in  which 
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seeds  might  grow,  not  of  his  own  planting;  haply  seeds  of 
fruit  better  and  sweeter  than  he  knew. 

“ W ell  for  any  man  when  his  ^ grasp  is  larger  than  his 
hold/  when  he  reaches  out  for  that  which  is  beyond  him. 
I seem  to  hear  our  friend’s  voice  to-day,  calling  to  us  in 
words  purged  of  whatever  was  smallest,  most  personal, 
least  worthy  in  his  earthly  speech,  calling  to  us  to  carry 
his  purpose  to  grander  heights  than  he  could  climb  when 
here  among  us.  I seem  to  hear  him  say  to  those  whom 
he  has  charged  with  a great  trust,  ^ build  ye  here  better 
than  I knew,  aye,  better  even  than  I dreamed,  a temple 
to  tlie  ever-living  God,  in  which  faithful  ones  may  find 
and  make  great  helping.’ 

Perhaps  no  detail  plan  our  friend  framed  for  his  dar- 
ling wish  can  be  realized  exactly  as  he  hoped.  But 
because  there  was  faith  in  that  wish,  and  true  devotion, 
and  because  he  held  his  dream  of  what  might  and  should 
be  unsullied,  and  left  it  in  generous  freedom  of  endow- 
ment to  others  to  carry  into  action,  I believe  that  wish 
and  that  dream  to  be  germs  of  grander  growth  than  one 
man’s  will  or  power  could  compass. 

From  the  mass  of  unpublished  writing  which  our 
friend  left  behind,  we  know  that  whatever  there  might 
have  been  of  personal  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiarity  in  the 
form  he  gave  his  religious  faith,  its  essence  was  that  uni- 
versal element  of  all  religions, — as'piration  toward  the 
divine  and  help  toward  the  human.  On  these  founda- 
tions, on  the  greater  thoughts  symbolized  by  the  chapel, 
may,  we  trust,  be  builded  a church  of  true  religion.  And 
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I like  to  think  of  our  friend,  through  the  years  that  are 
to  come,  his  own  gaze  deepened  and  widened  by  new 
experiences  of  continued  life,  glad  at  heart  that  his  dream 
is  shaped  through  other  devotions  than  his  by  ^ the  eter- 
nal purpose’  which  holds  his  dream,  and  our  dreams, 
alike  within  its  grasp.” 

Mr.  Hinckley  then  said: 

‘‘We  are  trying  to  voice  not  only  our  own  thought 
about  our  friend,  but  his  thought  about  the  deepest  reali- 
ties of  life.  I will  now  read  a few  sentences  which  have 
been  selected  from  his  own  manuscripts : ” 


from  ^Xv.  W^vithiQS. 

“ I suggest  it  would  be  well  for  any  one,  before  leav- 
ing this  world,  to  epitomize  and  leave  to  his  fellows  a 
little  legacy  of  what  he  might  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant conclusions  and  deductions  of  his  mind,  on  his  rela- 
tions to  God  and  his  fellow  men,  summed  up  through  his 
own  experiences  of  life.  If  each  of  us  before  quitting 
this  world  could  leave  a single  truth  or  guiding  principle, 
not  known  or  fully  appreciated  by  the  world,  which  would 
or  should  be  accepted  by  it,  how  rapidly  would  truths 
and  principles  be  multiplied;  for  the  rich  mines  of  truths 
and  principles  so  far  from  being  worked  out,  are  hardly 
opened.” 

“It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  purest  and  truest 
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religious  and  moral  duties  should  be  taught  and  prac- 
ticed.” 

In  true  religion  every  moral  duty  should  be  com- 
prised.” 

“ I would  that  the  great  principles  of  justice,  kindness, 
and  a reasonable  charity  to  all,  might  be  universally  rec- 
ognized, taught  and  practiced.” 

‘^Let  us  be  just  to  all,  not  excluding  the  kind  author 
of  our  existence,  with  whom  we  have  relations,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  happiness  that  life  com- 
prises, and  all  the  unused  possibilities  of  increased  enjoy- 
ment.” 

Let  us  be  voluntarily  grateful  to  God ; there  is  no 
higher  duty  nor  higher  motive  than  gratitude  for  obeying 
the  behests  of  a pure  Religion  and  Morality.” 

‘‘  I would  consecrate  a temple  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to 
all  that  dignifies  and  ennobles  Humanity.” 

RELIGION. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  essence  of  true  Religion  lies 
in  its  confiding  simplicity  of  character.  Our  truest  rela- 
tions with  God  ask  from  us  humility,  confidence,  grati- 
tude, and  love. 

True  Religion  is  the  voluntary  performance  of  all 
duties  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  God.  Through 
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human  free-will  and  liberty  God  accords  to  man  the  great 
privilege  of  rendering  himself  happy  and  noble  by  the 
ascertainment  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
harmonize  with  the  laws  of  his  being.” 

MORALITY. 

I interpret  Morality  to  he  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. These  moral  duties  I regard  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  our  religious  duties,  since  to  the  extent  of 
the  liberty  with  which  we  are  endowed  we  are  permitted 
the  high  privilege  of  cooperating  with  God  in  furthering 
His  intents.  Thus,  by  imitating  in  a humble  way,  the 
character  of  God,  and  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  we  live  nearer  to  God,  and  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  be  called  the  children  of  our  Divine 
Father.” 

There  is  much  that  is  noble  and  generous  in  human- 
ity, and  we  have  the  power  of  imitating  feebly  the  char- 
acter of  God  in  ourselves.” 

(Dictated  One  Week  Before  His  Death.) 

We  could  not  honor  any  Power  which  should  attempt 
to  require  of  us  what  would  not  be  reasonable  for  us  to 
attempt  to  perform,  or  the  doing  of  which  would  lessen 
our  dignity.  It  would  not  honor  God  to  receive  any 
worship  that  was  not  sincere,  and  it  would  be  undignified 
for  man  to  offer  it.  All  must  be  voluntary,  sincere,  and 
honest.  Man’s  true  worship  is  gratitude  and  love  for  the 
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gift  of  life  and  all  that  we  receive.  One  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  duty  of  man  is  to  cooperate  with  God  to 
the  extent  of  human  liberty  in  furthering  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow  creatures.” 

DOES  DEATH  END  ALL? 

He  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  death ! Coming  from 
the  same  beneficent  source,  why,  if  we  realize  life  is  good, 
should  we  imagine  death  is  bad?  Trust  that  Power  whom 
we  designate  as  God ! Fear  no  event  that  God  ordains 
must  happen. 

^^Fear  not  death!  The  same  wise  and  beneficent 
Power  that  gave  you  birth  presides  equally  at  your  death. 
Trust  in  God.” 

Mrs.  Spencer  then  read  another  invocation  penned  by 
Mr.  Eddy,  as  follows : 

Heavenly  Father,  I thank  Thee  for  life  and  all  the 
happiness  and  well-being  that  life  may  comprise.  By  no 
principle  of  justice  known  among  men  have  I any  right 
or  claim  to  existence,  for  we  can  give  no  consideration, 
no  equivalent  for  this  great  blessing  in  which  all  other 
blessings  are  comprised.  In  accordance  with  my  power 
and  Thine  intent  I ought  to  live  the  true  and  pure  life 
which  will  promote  my  own  highest  happiness,  and  the 
well-being  of  all  those  with  whom  Thy  providence  has 
placed  me  in  relation.  I thank  Thee  for  my  existence  as 
I am  constituted,  confiding  in  Thy  unchangeable  wisdom 
and  goodness.  I believe,  as  Thou  hast  kindly  given  me 
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life  and  made  my  birth  a blessing,  so  Thou  wilt  not 
unkindly  make  an  inevitable  death  my  misfortune.” 

The  singers  then  rendered  the  familiar  hymn,  which 
was  a great  favorite  with  Mr.  Eddy,  ^^IS^earer  My  God  to 
Thee.”  It  was  altered  for  the  occasion,  as  in  Mr.  Eddy’s 
own  copy,  in  the  last  verse  only,  where  for  Out  of  my 
stony  griefs  Bethel  I’ll  raise,”  he  had  written,  “ Out  of 
my  stony  griefs  my  soul  I’ll  raise.” 

Mr.  Hinckley  then  spoke  the  closing  words  of  the 
chapel  service,  as  follows: 

And  now  as  we  take  a last  look  at  the  familiar  form 
of  the  dear  father,  the  warm  friend,  the  good  citizen,  let 
us  not  say  good  night,  let  us  wait,  rather,  until,  perchance, 
in  some  other  clime,  we  may  bid  him  good  morning.” 

At  the  grave  Mr.  Hinckley  said : 

‘‘And  now  farewell  to  the  mortal  part,  which  we  here 
consign  to  Mother  Earth  in  all  good  hope;  peace  to  the 
spirit  which,  now,  as  always,  we  can  trust  to  the  infinite 
Wisdom  and  the  infinite  Love.” 
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THE  FOLLOWING 


iixiomatic  Statements'’ 

ARE  LETTERED  UPON  THE  PANELS  OP'  THE  DOORS  LEADING  FROM 

THE  OUTER  HALL  INTO  THE  MAIN  AUDIENCE-ROOM  AND 

VESTRY  OP'  BELL  STREET  CHAPEL. 
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MAN 

ALL 

IS  A 

SCIENTIFIC 

RECIPIENT 

i 

TRUTH 

OF 

IS 

GOD’S  BOUNTY. 

TO  ENJOY  LIFE 

RATIONALLY 

1 

KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

GOD 

AND  HIS  WAYS 

AND  FULLY 

OF 

IS  TO  FURTHER 

WISDOM 

GOD’S  WILL 

AND 

AND  INTENT. 

KINDNESS. 

THE 

THE  TRUTHS 

LAWS 

OF 

OF 

SCIENCE 

NATURE 

AND 

ARE  THE 

RELIGION 

LAWS 

OF 

PERFECTLY 

GOD. 

accord. 

I 

! 


LET  US  DO  OUR 
DUTY 
TO 
GOD 
FROM 
A 

PRINCIPLE 

OF 

HONOR 
BECAUSE 
IT  IS 
RIGHT. 


LET  US 
VINDICATE 
THE  WAYS  OF 
GOD 
TO 
MAN. 

GOD 

IS 

NOT 

RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  THE 
CRIMES 
OF 

HUMANITY. 


NOT  • 
FROM  FEAR 
OF 

PUNISHMENT 
OR  HOPE  OF 
REWARD. 


IT  IS 
POSSIBLE 
FOR 
MAN 

TO  ERADICATE 
ERROR 
AND 
CRIME. 


PRAISE 

FEAR  NOT 

AND 

DEATH ! 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

THE  SAME  WISE 

NOT 

PRAYER. 

LET  US  NOT  SAY 

GIVE  US! 

AND 

BENEFICENT 

POWER 

THAT  GAVE  YOU 

LIFE 

BUT 

PRESIDES  EQUALLY 

RATHER 

AT  YOUR 

THOU  HAST 

DEATH. 

GIVEN  US ! 

TRUST  IN  GOD  ! 

MAN 

BEING  FREE  AND 

SOVEREIGN 

THE  INFANT 

SMILES  NOT 

CREATES 

UPON  ITS  MOTHER 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

BUT 

AND  IS 

RESPONSIBLE 

FOR 

GOD  SMILES 

THROUGH 

ERROR  AND  CRIME. 

THE  INFANT. 

WE 

LET  US 

BELIEVE  IN 

CONSECRATE 

GOD 

A 

IN 

TEMPLE 

HUMILITY 

TO 

IN 

GRATITUDE 

GOD 

AND 

TO 

OBEDIENCE 

TRUTH 

TO  HIS 

AND 

LAWS. 

HUMANITY. 

MIND 

THE 

MATTER 

INTELLIGENT 

AND 

AND 

GOD 

GOOD 

ARE  CO-EXISTENT 

LIVE  NEAR 

AND 

TO 

CO-ETERNAL. 

GOD. 

INVOLUTION 

BEFORE 

THE 

PERFORMANCE 

OF  OUR 

EVOLUTION 

HIGHEST 

A THINKING  POWER 

DUTIES 

IS  OUR 

HIGHER  AND  NOBLER 

HIGHEST 

THAN 

PRIVILEGE. 

HUMANITY 

GIVE  US 

A TRUE  AND  MANLY 

EXISTS 

RELIGION 

BEHIND 

THAT  COVERS  THE 

ALL 

AND 

WHOLE  FIELD  OF 

DUTY 

TO 

THROUGH 

GOD 

ALL. 

AND 

HUMANITY. 

LET  US 

GIVEN  A FAIR 

CHERISH 

AND  EQUAL  CHANCE 

THE 

THE  GRASS  OF 

COURTESIES 

TRUTH 

AND 

WILL  CUT  OUT  THE 

AMENITIES 

WEEDS 

OF 

OF 

LIFE. 

ERROR. 

MANY 

CHRISTIAN 

NO 

SACRIFICE 

OR 

BELIEFS 

WORSHIP 

OF 

CAN  BE 

TO-DAY 

ACCEPTABLE 

WILL 

TO 

BECOME 

GOD 

THE 

THAT  DOES  NOT 

REJECTED 

HEATHENISMS 

OF  THE 

PROMOTE 

THE 

HAPPINESS 

OF 

FUTURE. 

MANKIND. 

ORGANIZED 

BE 

ERROR 

GRATEFUL 

IS  MORE  POWERFUL 

TO  AND 

THAN 

TRUSTFUL 

UNORGANIZED 

IN 

TRUTH. 

GOD. 

THE  FOLLOWIxNG 


ARE  CONTAINED  IN  PRINTED  AND  FRAMED  TABLETS  TO  BE  HUNG  UPON 
THE  WALLS  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

ROOM  OF"  THE  CHAPEL, 
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Kind  parents  present  to  their  children  healthful  and 
delicious  fruits.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  first  of  all 
we  owe  to  onr  Divine  Father  the  original  kind  conception 
of  these  delicacies  created  to  the  end  of  our  enjoyment 
and  well-being.  Truly  ! God  is  behind  all  onr  blessings 
and  entitled  to  onr  highest  love  and  gratitude.  Parents 
are  only  God’s  authorized  agents  to  act  for  Him  ! 


The  five  senses  are  indispensable  though  irresponsible 
servants  of  the  mind  : they  communicate  to  the  thinking 
power  hidden  in  its  dark  chamber,  what  is  seen,  heard, 
touched,  smelt  or  tasted.  The  mind  judges  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  given,  draws  its  own  conclusions,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  care  packs  away  its  gathered  facts  and 
experiences;  and,  by  the  wonderful  faculty  of  memoiy, 
draws  upon  them  for  future  use. 


^u^)^^oscd  gica  of  an  Hufortxxnato  ©Txilcl, 


If  society  licenses  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
disregards  the  law  of  heredity,  should  not  society  share 
the  responsibility  of  its  acts?  Born  of  inebriated  parents 
into  poverty  and  the  worst  moral  conditions,  and  badly 
constituted,  I came  into  the  Avorld  by  an  invitation  I was 
forced  to  accept,  but  which  should  not  have  been  given  ! 
My  parents  died  miserably.  Have  I not  a just  claim  upon 
your  charity  and  protection?  I am  the  only  innocent 
party,  should  I be  the  only  one  to  suffer  ? Every  child 
has  a natural  right  to  be  well  born  and  under  happy  cir- 
cumstances. May  we  all  be  guided  by  just  principles ! 


DIVINE  FATHER  ! 1 THANK  THEE  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE, 
AND  ALL  THE  HAPPINESS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  HAPPINESS 
WHICH  LIFE  IMPLIES!  ALL  THY  NATURAL  LAWS  ARE  INSTI- 
TUTED IN  WISDOM  AND  KINDNESS  TO  THE  END  THAT  ALL 
MANKIND  AND  EVERY  LIVING  CREATURE  MAY  IN  THEIR 
SPHERE  BE  HAPPY.  WITH  EXISTENCE  THOU  HAST  ENDOWED 
US  WITH  FREE  WILL,  AND  LIBERTY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  AC- 
TION, FREE  FROM  ONEROUS  CONDITIONS  TOWARDS  THY- 
SELF THAT  MIGHT  DEDUCT  FROM  LIFE  ITS  VALUE.  NO 
SYSTEM  OF  WORSHIP,  NO  BELIEF  IN  CREEDS,  NO  ACKNOWL- 
EDGMENTS, NO  GRATITUDE  EVEN,  IS  DEMANDED  OR  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THEE  OF  THY  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.  NO 
PRAYERS,  NO  SERVILITY,  NO  ADULATION  FROM  MAN  CAN 
CHANGE  THY  WILL,  AS  WISELY  AND  KINDLY  EXPRESSED 
THROUGH  THY  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

DIVINE  FATHER!  SINCE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  GOOD- 
NESS ARE  CONCRETED  IN  THY  CHARACTER;  AND  THOUGH 
THOU  DOST  NOT  REQUIRE  OF  US  ANY  SPECIES  OF  WORSHIP 
OR  SERVILITY,  WHICH  IF  DEMANDED  AND  REQUIRED  OF  US 
WOULD  LESSEN  THY  DIGNITY  AND  PERFECTION  OF  CHAR- 
ACTER, AND  LESSEN  OUR  OWN  DIGNITY  BY  RESTRAINING 
THE  EXERCISE  OF  OUR  OWN  FREEDOM  ; YET,  AS  THY  CHIL- 
DREN, USING  OF  THE  FREEDOM  WITH  WHICH  WE  ARE  NOBLY 
ENDOWED,  WE  MAY  OF  OUR  OWN  FREE  WILL  HUMBLY 
APPROACH  AND  OFFER  VOLUNTARILY  OUR  TRIBUTE  OF 
LOVE  AND  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  PRECIOUS  GIFT  OF  LIFE 
AND  ALL  ITS  ATTENDANT  BLESSINGS!  THIS  WE  MAY  DO 
WITHOUT  FEAR  THAT  OUR  OMISSION  TO  DO  SO  WILL 
BRING  FROM  THEE  CONDEMNATION  AND  PUNISHMENT;  AND 
WITHOUT  EXPECTATION  THAT  BY  SO  DOING  WE  SHALL 
RECEIVE  ANY  REWARD  OTHER  THAN  A CONSCIOUSNESS  OF 
HAVING  DONE  ALL  THAT  WE  CAN  DO,  BE  IT  EVER  SO  LIT- 
TLE, BY  WAY  OF  RETURN  FOR  ALL  OUR  HAPPY  EXPERI- 
ENCE IN  THIS  WORLD! 

WE  ACKNOWLEDGE,  KIND  FATHER,  THAT  TO  PERFORM 
OUR  HIGHEST  DUTIES  IN  LIFE  IS  TO  EXERCISE  OUR  HIGH- 
EST PRIVILEGES!  AND  THAT  THE  HIGHEST  HAPPINESS  MAN 
CAN  REALIZE  IS  THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  PERFORMING 
HIS  DUTIES  IN  HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THEE,  AND  IN  ALL  HIS 
RELATIONS  WITH  HIS  FELLOW  CREATURES.  AMEN! 
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